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MARCH MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p. m.; the President, Mr. Lodge, 
in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
in the absence of the Librarian, the Editor reported the list of 
donors to the Library since the last meeting. 
The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following gifts: 

From Mr. Washburn, photograph of the ticket and letter of 
Mr. Roosevelt in his campaign of 188 1 for the New York As- 
sembly. 

From George L. Shepley, of Providence, of six photostat copies 
of prints relating to Providence, Rhode Island. 

From William G. Farlow, two silver medals of the Adams School, 
Boston, 1829, a silver medal of the Central Universalist Sabbath 
School, Boston, of about the same date, and the Boston "City 
Medal for Females," 1834. 

By purchase, eighteen photographs of paintings by Feke, Earle, 
Blackburn, Sharpies, Copley, Badger, and Stuart. 

The Editor reported gifts: 

From Mrs. Edward Bangs Drew, of Cambridge, ms. notes by 
Abbie Bates ("Abbie the Drummer") and Rebecca W. Bates, of 
Scituate, who, in the War of 18 12, with drum and fife drove off 
two British barges from the shore, and thus saved two American 
vessels from capture. These notes were written in 1880, when 
Abbie was 85 years old and Rebecca 87, and were given to Mrs. 
Drew's grandmother when visiting Scituate. 

From Edward D. Harris, a corresponding member, some letters 
of the Dolbeare family of Boston, and a note book of expenditures, 
and medical and other recipes. These papers were of the period of 
the War of Independence. The Dolbeares were merchants in 
Boston. 

From Frederic Amory, some legal papers of the Amory family, 
a welcome addition to the large collection of the Amory papers now 
held by the Society. 
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From Miss Susan H. Pickering, a number of Waldo papers, 
1 746-1 844. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a letter 
from William B. H. Dowse> accepting his election as a Resi- 
dent Member of the Society. 

Mr. Bowditch presented, in behalf of the children of Samuel 
H. Walley, of Boston, his autograph album while a member 
of Congress, 1853-55, containing the signatures of President 
Pierce, members of his Cabinet, senators and representatives, 
also the signature of Anson Burlingame written probably in 
1861. 

William Sturgis Bigelow was elected a Resident Member of 
the Society. 

The President announced the death, on March 3, of Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, the Senior Corresponding Member of the 
Society. 

The President announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing Committees, in preparation for the Annual Meeting in 
April: 

To nominate Officers for the ensuing year: Messrs. Barrett 
Wendell, Paul Revere Frothingham, and Samuel Eliot 
Morison. 

To examine the Library and Cabinet: Messrs. Charles L. 
Nichols, Lawrence Park, and William B. H. Dowse. 

To examine the Treasurer's Accounts: Messrs. Joseph 
Grafton Minot, and Henry H. Edes. 

Professor Moore read a paper on 

Ezra Stiles' Studies in the Cabala. 1 

President Stiles' reputation for learning was great in his 
own day; his son-in-law and admiring biographer, the Rev. 
Abiel Holmes, 2 stands in evident awe of it, and not least of 
Stiles' attainments in the Oriental languages. The ability to 

1 Ezra Stiles was born in North Haven, Conn., December 10, 1727; graduated 
A.B. at Yale, 1746; was tutor in that College, 1749-1755; minister of the Second 
Church in Newport, R. I., from 1755 till compelled by the war to leave the place 
in 1776 (the pastoral relation was not formally dissolved till 1786)*; President of 
Yale College, 1 778-1 795. 

2 Life of Ezra Stiles, D.D., LL.D. Boston, 1798. 
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read strange alphabets so easily imposes on the imagination 
of those unacquainted with them — omne ignotum pro miri- 
fico — that when thirty years ago I wrote for a foreign journal 
a short history of Old Testament studies in America, 1 I con- 
fess I had some doubts as to how much of a " Hebrician" — 
to use his own word — Stiles was. 

The publication of his Diary, by our Corresponding Mem- 
ber, Prof. Franklin B. Dexter, 2 showed how far and wide 
his interests ranged, and how large and varied his reading was. 
He records, for example, that he possesses and has read all 
Newton's works, and the Principia repeatedly. To observe 
the transit of Venus, June 3, 1769, he equipped himself with a 
reflecting telescope of 18 inches focal length, a sextant of 5 
foot radius constructed for the occasion and furnished with 
telescopic sights and a vernier reading to 5 seconds; deter- 
mined the meridian by plumb threads ranged on Alioth 3 and 
the Pole Star when on the meridian; regulated two clocks by 
the sun, and had the satisfaction of getting his observations 
on a fine clear afternoon with the assistance of eight of his 
fellow-townsmen, and of comparing them subsequently with 
similar observations made in Providence. The subject of his 
sermon the following day, which was Sunday, was suitably 
chosen from Job 38: 31-33, "Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
fluences of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?" In 
September of the same year he laconically records the death 
of an infant daughter, "aged seven weeks and three days," 
at 3.45 a.m., between two observations of the position of a 
comet which he was sitting up that night to watch; and he 
was much interested in the eccentric behavior of the comet 
(Lexers) of 1770. He dabbled a little in alchemy, and is 
somewhat concerned to dispel the suspicion that he knew 
more about the "Rosacrucian Philosophy" than he really 
did: "I have no Knowledge of it at all; I never saw Transmu- 
tation, the aurific Powder, nor the Philosopher's Stone; nor 
did I ever converse with an Adept knowing him to be such." 4 

He was also keenly interested in the inventions, practical or 

1 "Alttestamentliche Studien in Amerika," in Zeitschrift fur die alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft, vm (1888), 1-42; ix (1889), 246-302. 

2 The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles. 3 vols. New York, 1901. 

3 The star in the tail of the Great Bear nearest the rump. 

4 Diary, 11. 173 U cf. m. 345> 348, 472. 
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curious, in which his countrymen were so prolific, whether it 
was the plan of a Yale student for a submerged drifting mine 
charged with a ton of powder and fired by clockwork, to blow 
up the ships of the British fleet in Boston harbor; or the scheme 
for a rolling breastwork to be pushed forward against the 
British batteries on the Neck — a kind of primitive "tank" 
— being masked from the guns of the fleet meanwhile by the 
dense smoke of burning tar-barrels between; or the ingenious 
device by which a mechanic made a revolving ventilator in 
his window keep his clock wound up without further attention 
from the owner; or a Vermont newspaper printed on wood- 
pulp paper made from the inner rind of basswood; or Eli 
Whitney's cotton gin, of whose immense possibilities he had 
a partial foresight. 

Stiles early planned an "Ecclesiastical History of New 
England" in the first hundred and fifty years, and for it as- 
siduously collected and transcribed local sources, but did not 
complete more than the opening chapters. 1 His Diary through 
the years of the Revolution evinces both his curiosity to get 
the news and a wholesome skepticism about the truth of official 
reports as well as floating rumors. In New Haven he became 
much interested in the local legends of the regicide judges, on 
whom, shortly before his death, he published a volume. 2 Nor 
was one continent wide enough to bound his inquisitive en- 
terprise. He was perpetually sending Latin letters, by what- 
ever means of communication offered, to make inquiries about 
other lands and peoples; for example, by a Jew from Safed to 
any Greek bishop or priest in Syria, to ask about the geography 
and population of Palestine, and the numbers, Scriptures, and 
customs of the Samaritans; to scholars conversant with India, 
about the religion, laws, and sacred literature of the Hindus. 
He was especially eager to know what had become of the Lost 
Ten Tribes, and pursued inquiries in various directions about 
the peoples eastward of the Caspian, whether Jewish traits 
and customs were found among them. 

The Diary opens on Sunday, January i, 1769, and its records 
for the following days are: "2. Read a chapter in Hebrew, and 

1 The unfinished manuscript is in the Library of this Society. 

2 History of Three Judges of King Charles I. . . who at the Restoration, 1660, 
fled to America, etc. Hartford, 1794. 
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some Arabic; 3. Read two chapters in Hebrew, and Arabic"; 
and similar entries, frequently more detailed, are found through- 
out the volumes. In Stiles' day as a student at Yale, Hebrew 
was a prescribed part of the curriculum, but not expecting at 
that time to enter the ministry, he compromised with the re- 
quirement in a way familiar to all teachers of obligatory sub- 
jects — he took Hebrew because he had to, and did not learn 
it ^because he did not want to. It had been so even in the 
palmier days of Puritan learning. Michael Wigglesworth, 
tutor at Harvard (1652-54), made this pathetic confidence to 
his diary, August 28, 1653, "My pupils all came to me this 
day to desire that they might cease learning Hebrew: I with- 
stood it with all the reason I could, yet all will not satisfy them. 
Thus am I requited for my love; and thus little fruit of all my 
prayers and tears for their good." 1 "My pupils' froward 
negligence in the Hebrew" is later put down as a motive for 
relinquishing his office. 

Stiles had been more than twenty years out of college, and 
more than ten years settled as pastor at Newport before he 
seems to have felt either need or desire to supply this defi- 
ciency in his professional equipment. But when, in 1765, the 
University of Edinburgh conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, his biographer says, "his ambition was 
touched, or rather a sense of shame excited" that a Doctor of 
Divinity should not understand so important a language, and 
in 1767, in his fortieth year, he finally addressed himself to 
the task of acquiring a knowledge of the sacred tongue. Set- 
ting about it with the energy which he threw into everything 
he did, he made rapid progress, and, one world at a time not 
being sufficient for him when the ambition of conquest was 
aroused, he shortly attacked Arabic and Syriac also. 

Newport was at that time the seat of a very flourishing 
mercantile community of Portuguese Jews engaged in com- 
merce with the West Indies and Europe and in the sperm- 
whale fishery. They had built, in 1763, the synagogue, which 
all visitors to Newport know, 2 and had a minister (Hazzan), 

1 Proceedings, xvm. 122. 

2 A description of this synagogue and of the dedication ceremonies from un- 
published papers of Dr. Stiles is printed by G. A. Kohut, Ezra Stiles and the 
Jews, 58 f. 
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Isaac Touro, who came to them from Jamaica about 1758. 
The Hazzan's calling required him to be familiar with the 
Bible and the liturgy; but he was not a Rabbi, that is, a scholar 
learned in the Talmud and the Codes and authorized by- 
diploma to give decisions in legal and ritual matters, nor was 
there at that time a Rabbi settled in any of the Jewish com- 
munities in the American Colonies, though there were three 
or four in the West Indies. 

The Diary, commenced in 1769, throws no light upon the 
beginnings of Stiles' Hebrew studies. His biographer, Holmes, 
tells us that he got some assistance at the start from the Jew- 
ish minister in reading and pronunciation, and in the Rabbinical 
alphabet in which the Jewish commentaries are printed. It is 
not improbable that this assistance was more considerable 
than would appear from Holmes' pages, but in the main Stiles 
was doubtless, his own teacher. Good books for his purpose 
were available, such as Montanus' edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, with an interlinear Latin translation and a key to the 
more difficult roots in the margin, and there were adequate 
dictionaries and grammars. Moses Stuart, with whom the 
revival of Hebrew studies in New England in the 19th cen- 
tury began, learned Hebrew in the same way, 1 though without 
the opportunities of intercourse with Jewish scholars which 
Stiles enjoyed. The self-taught man usually has reason to 
confess with Jerome, "pessimum magistrum memetipsum 
habui," and it is probable that Stiles' Oriental learning was 
more extensive than exact; but for such purposes as his, since 
he did not aspire to be an editor of texts nor even an inde- 
pendent interpreter, extensive reading was more profitable 
than superlative accuracy in vowel-points and accents. As if 
to make up by proxy for his own lost time, he started his son 
Ezra in Hebrew at the age of ten, and from time to time re- 
cords his progress with the double pride of parent and teacher. 
With no less evident pride he notes the achievements of his 
second wife, who, in three weeks from her introduction to the 
Hebrew alphabet, finished reading, translating, and parsing 
the first Psalm. How much further she got is unfortunately 
not related. 

1 Stuart entered Yale College the year that Stiles died. He was Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Andover Seminary from 1810 to 1852. 
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Stiles' relations to the Newport Jews were friendly and even 
intimate. He was a frequent attendant at the services of the 
synagogue on Sabbaths and at the festivals, and describes 
in considerable detail the liturgy and ceremonies; with the 
prayer book he made himself familiar by reading it through in 
Hebrew. Besides the acquaintance thus gained with the re- 
ligious observances of the Jews, he doubtless profited much 
by accustoming his ear to the language as read and spoken. 
Along with the Hebrew text of the Bible he read the Targums 
— translations into the Aramaic vernacular of the Jews in the 
first centuries of our era — and the commentaries on the text 
written by Jewish scholars in the Middle Ages. In December, 
1774, he notes the receipt of a box of books from New Haven, 
"containing six folio volumes intirely Hebrew, not having a 
single letter of another tongue or character. It is a complete 
edition of the Bible, with the most eminent Rabbinical com- 
mentaries. ... I have now a feast of Hebrew, as I can at 
pleasure turn to any text and examine the criticism of these 
commentators." A year earlier he had got a copy of the Ant- 
werp Polyglot in eight folio volumes, containing the Bible in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Syriac, the Targums, etc., with Latin 
translations and apparatus. There are occasional references 
also to readings in the Talmud. 

In Syriac, it was natural that he should occupy himself 
chiefly, if not exclusively, with the version of the New Testa- 
ment in that language. In Arabic the earliest entries show him 
engaged in translating Eutychius, Origines Ecclesiae Alexan- 
drinae, which had been published by Selden. Of much greater 
intrinsic interest was another Arabic book, which he read 
somewhat later, Ibn TofaiPs Hay ibn Yakzan, a philosoph- 
ical romance, the hero of which, from childhood isolated on a 
desert island, thinks his way through nature and human 
nature to the realm of pure intellect, where his purified spirit is 
united with the world of spirit, and to the vision of God 1 — 
the anima naturaliter Platonica discovers for itself its nature 
and destiny. 

These pursuits he kept up to the end of his life, though the 
commotions of war and the official duties of President of Yale 

1 In a somewhat similar way the heroine of Auerbach's On the Heights, in the 
isolation of her mountain exile thinks out the philosophy of Spinoza. 
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College and Professor of Ecclesiastical History, besides the 
untitled professorship of general utility which sometimes re- 
quired him to take two or three men's classes, so that in one 
emergency he was filling three professorships and the presi- 
dency, left him in later years less leisure for study than he had 
enjoyed at Newport. At once on going to New Haven he re- 
vived the requirement of Hebrew for all students, and taught 
them himself; but after thirteen years' experience, during 
which "this has proved very disagreeable to a number of 
students," he determined to instruct only those who offered 
themselves voluntarily. 

When he had his portrait painted in 1771, he himself de- 
signed an intricate emblematic background, which certainly 
needed the detailed interpretation of its symbolism given in 
the Diary (August 1, 1771). The only parts of it, however, 
that here concern us are the bookshelves which fill the space 
at the left of the figure, where, along with Eusebius, Livy, and 
Du Halde's History of China, stand a volume lettered "Tal- 
mud," and others bearing the names of the rabbinical com- 
mentators, Aben Ezra and Jarchi, and the Jewish philosopher 
Maimonides; while on another shelf are Newton, Plato, Watts, 
Doddridge, and Cudworth, "and the New England primaeval 
divines." From the Diary, as well as from the very qualified 
approbation of the biographer, we may gather that the por- 
trait was not a flattering likeness even after the artist's second 
attempt on the face, but Stiles was satisfied with the sym- 
bolism of the background: "These emblems are more descrip- 
tive of my mind, than the effigies of my face." He seems to 
think it necessary to apologize for his interest in Talmudic 
and rabbinical literature, or at least to explain it; for, after 
enumerating the works of this kind to which he had given a 
place on the painter's bookshelves, he adds: "I prize this 
learning only for the scattered remains of the antient doctrine 
of the Trinity and a suffering Messiah preserved in the opinions 
of some of the Rabbins before Christ — the very labors of the 
modern Rabbins to obviate or interpret them into another 
sense and application evincing their genuineness and reality." 

Presently we find him in the same quest of the Trinity and 
the suffering Messiah turning his explorations to a more prom- 
ising quarter than the Talmud and the mediaeval Jewish com- 
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mentators, or the Moreh Nebokim {Guide of the Perplexed) of 
the rationalistic philosopher Maimonides, namely, the theo- 
sophical literature to which collectively the name Cabala, i. e. 
(Secret) Tradition, is given. In the very first pages of the 
Diary he records writing a letter to Mr. Whittlesey of New 
Haven "on the Import of iTIfP and the Trinity of the Zohar," 
and another to Doctor Francis Allison of Philadelphia, "on 
the Plurality of Elohim in Jehovah, and the rabbinical Trinity 
in the Zohar." He was not a man to be content, however, 
with what he found about these things in other men's books, 
and on October 29, 1772, he sets down: "This day I received 
from London the Zohar, a Hebrew Folio Volume of 800 or 770 
pages, 1 Sultzbac Edit. 1684, and published at Nuremberg. It 
is a mystic or cabbalistic Commentary upon the Penteteuch 
by Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai." 

The Zohar is the bible of Jewish mysticism. Attributed to 
Simeon ben Jochai and his contemporaries in the middle of 
the second century after the Christian era — an attribution 
which Stiles accepted without question — it was in reality 
composed in Spain in the thirteenth century. Its authenticity 
had been challenged by Elijah Delmedigo in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and its spuriousness demonstrated by Leon of Modena 
in the seventeenth century and Jacob Emden in the eighteenth, 
but both Jewish and Christian readers who found its contents 
to their taste ignored the critics. And in truth the Cabala is 
far older than the compilation of the Zohar. Besides much 
that is borrowed from the Talmud and Midrash, Jewish Gnos- 
ticism from the beginning of our era, mediaeval Oriental the- 
osophy and magic, and Neoplatonic philosophy through Moslem 
intermediaries, all contributed to it. The contents of the Zohar 
thus represent many centuries, countries, and schools — cir- 
cumstances which, it may be imagined, do not conduce to 
consistency or intelligibility. 

In the European Renaissance, in the revival of Neoplatonism 
through acquaintance with the works of Plotinus and his suc- 
cessors and the "primitive philosophy" of the Hermetic books 
and the Zoroastrian oracles, Christian scholars discovered in 
the Zohar the same fundamental ideas. It also started with 

1 In this edition the several parts are paged separately. Stiles, for convenience 
of reference, added a continuous pagination. 
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an Absolute, and got down to earth by a ladder of successive 
emanations; and the Absolute with its primary emanations of 
primal light, reason, and will, or by whatever other names they 
are called, was not a bad correspondence to the Trinity; while 
the primaeval Adam (Adam Kadmoni) seemed to be the pre- 
existent Christ of the Church. This attitude is well represented 
by Pico della Mirandola (d. 1494), who first aroused the en- 
thusiasm of Christian scholars for the Cabala. According to 
him it is the repository of those sublimer religious doctrines 
revealed to Moses at Sinai which were not originally written 
down but transmitted by oral tradition; in the time of Ezra 
they were committed to writing for preservation, but were 
communicated only to those who were worthy to receive them 
(see 4 Esdras, 14, 45). In this ancient revelation Pico found 
all the doctrines of Christianity, 1 "the mystery of the Trinity, 
the incarnation of the Word, the divinity of the Messiah, 
original sin and its expiation through Christ, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, the fall of the demons, the orders of angels, purga- 
tory and the punishments of hell." "There is hardly a point 
in controversy between us and the Jews on which they cannot 
be so refuted out of the books of the Cabalists that there will 
not be a corner left for them to hide in." And besides such 
supposed adumbrations or esoteric revelations of Christian 
dogmas, there was much in the Cabala to fascinate souls in 
quest of adventures in the occult. 

It is not strange that partly a desire to confound, if not to 
convert, the Jews by appeal to their own authorities, partly an 
intellectual bent toward theosophy, partly a predilection for 
alchemy and magic, led men of such diverse character as the 
romantic genius Pico della Mirandola (d. 1494), the German 
humanist Reuchlin (d. 1522), the Roman Cardinal Aegidius of 
Viterbo (d. 1532), Agrippa of Nettesheim, Paracelsus, van 
Helmont, Fludd, and many others, to addict themselves to 
cabalistic studies. Stiles had, therefore, eminent precedent for 
his interest in the Cabala. 

Numerous entries in the Diary relate to his occupation with 
the Zohar, which at one time made part of his daily religious 
reading, and to conversations about it with Rabbis who from 
time to time visited Newport; but how much he had actually 

1 De hominis dignitate, 329 f. (Ed. Basil. 1572.]) 
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read of the 700 or 800 folio pages in fine print for which he 
spent his 22/ 6d., could not be gathered from this record. 
The book is written in a mixture of Hebrew and a peculiar 
Aramaic, which would be laborious reading even were it all 
about matters apprehensible by the unsophisticated intelli- 
gence; but when to this is added the obscurity of theosophical 
speculations in mythological form, and the intentional mysti- 
fication of adepts in the occult, whose motto has always been, 
"Seal the book among thy disciples !" it does not seem reason- 
able that any ordinary Christian could make anything out of 
it — at least of the esoteric part of it — without an exponent 
of the living tradition at his elbow, or that any more modest 
expectation than the discovery of an entire Trinity would sus- 
tain him through the enterprise. The question therefore was, 
Did Stiles really read it, and if he did, how? 

A few years ago, having occasion to look up some references 
in the Zohar, I found that the copy in the Harvard Library 
had belonged to Ezra Stiles, whose name is inscribed on the 
fly leaf with the date "29 Oct. 1772," corresponding to the 
entry in the Diary recording his acquisition of the volume. 1 

A cursory inspection of the volume shows that Stiles had 
really been over, if not through, its formidable bulk. In all 
parts of it he had underlined places which from some reason 
interested him, and there are many marginal notes in his hand- 
writing, indicating the contents of the passages thus signalized. 
For example: "Antiquity of the Points" (with a reference to 
Buxtorf, Comment. Masor. p. 6); 2 "The soul of God is soul of 

1 The history of the volume has some further interest. It came from the 
library of John Gill (1693-1771), an English Baptist scholar; author, besides 
other works, of an Exposition of the Holy Scriptures, in nine volumes folio — 
three on the New Testament, and six on the Old — finished in 1766, which ac- 
cording to the Dictionary of National Biography, with whose testimony I am 
content to leave the matter, displays extensive rabbinical learning. The only 
note in the Zohar in Gill's handwriting is prefixed to the printed Index and 
explains the method of reference in it. At Stiles' death, the book became the 
property of his son-in-law, Abiel Holmes (1763-183 7). Then there is a gap in 
the record. In 1867 it was in the possession of Steven Montfort Vail (1818- 
1880), who was from 1 849-1 868 professor in the General Biblical Institute at 
Concord, N. H. (subsequently transferred to Boston as the School of Theology 
in Boston University). From Vail's widow it was bought with some other books 
by the Harvard College Library in 1881. 

2 The antiquity of the "points" (vowels and punctuation) was a subject 
of hot controversy. Most Protestant theologians felt bound to defend it in the 
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Messiah"; " Messiah ben David and ben Joseph"; "Shiloh"; 
"Angel of Death," etc. Occasionally there are longer notes, 
and in one or two instances translations or summaries. On a 
fly leaf at the beginning is a kind of index to these marginal 
notes and to other places in the book which he wanted to be 
able to find again. This index shows the kind of thing which 
especially attracted his attention, and it may be worth while 
to reproduce it here complete. 1 

On the Name of God 

New Heaven & new Earth 

Midrash Ruth 

Two Messiahs, Ben David & Ben Joseph: and Exposition of the 

Sceptre & Shiloh. 
Book of Adam & Book of Enoc. 
Melchizedec. 

Places mentioning Messiah and his Kingdom, p. 143 
Messiah Ben Ephraim 
Destruction of the Ismaelites or uncircumcised Turks by Edom 

or Russians. 
Jacob blessing xn Sons. 
Third Temple 
Messiah 
Book of Generations of Adam. 55 

The Secret of Secrets 
Angel of the Conven* — the *Tn of Canticles 
Three Degrees 
Messiah Ben David 362 
Angel Cov* same as Beloved in Cant. 
Plurality in Unity of the T)D 
Trinity in God. Kjm. 225 
On D in Lemarba Isai. ix. 7. 
First Resurrection of the good. man 

Book of Enoc. & of Generations of Adam the Same. 678 
By my Name Jehovah have I not c 
Book of Adam. 105 
The Names of the Vowel points: p. 2 

So as antient at least as first Century. 

interest of the doctrine of verbal inspiration, and the evidence of the Zohar was 
often alleged. 

1 The numbers of the pages, standing on the inner margin are partly defaced 
and sometimes illegible. As they are without importance for our purpose, they 
are here omitted. 
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Angel of Death. The Serpent 

Onkelos 

Resurrection in Book of Enoc 

Light of the Messiah & c 

R. Eleazar cites the Book Zeniuta & Satari Torah. Trinity. 

Law given by 3 Things, or fillip. Exposition of Holy, 

Holy, Holy. ' 

Two Thous d Years 
No proselyting in the days of Messiah. Hence circumcision to 

cease. 
Mark a Tav or + on their Foreheads 

Stiles also made for himself a catalogue of the names of the 
Rabbis which he found in various parts of the book: 

Names of the Rabbins whose opinions are delivered in the Zohar 
as I find them in examining different parts of this Book. I hoped 
to have found the Documents of the antient Literati of the Rabbins 
before Christ. But the most of the Authors or Rabbins in the 
Zohar flourished just after Christ. 

Page 6. R. Simeon. R. Eleazar. R. Hezekiah 

7. R. Hamnuna Saba 

8. R. Jodai 

12. R. Aba, R. Chaija 

15. R. Phineas 

33. R. Jose 

40. R. Jehudah. 56. R. Aha 

$8. R. Ishaac 

93. R. Jose Bar Simeon ben Lekonia 

120. R. Bajnah 

126. Rabbanan i,e. 

130. R. Johanan 

139. R. Jacob 

383. R. Berachiah 

617. R. IUaj 

253. R. Jisa 

The observation prefixed to this list shows for what purpose 
it was made, and exhibits also a certain critical sense. Stiles 
does not doubt that the Rabbis named really took part in the 
discussions recorded in the Zohar; but he recognizes with dis- 
appointment that the testimony, taken at its face value, does 
not carry the teaching back to the centuries before the Chris- 
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tian era, but at the utmost to the second century after Christ. 
There is a similar list of the rabbis whose names occur in one 
of the originally independent tracts incorporated in the Zohar, 
"The Rabbinical Assembly of the Iddra Rabba," p. 590, 
which it is unnecessary to reproduce here. 

On the back of the Latin title-page is a characteristic note, 
unfortunately mutilated by a triangular tear out of the page, 
the substance of which is however plain enough. It appears 
that one of the visiting Rabbis with whom Stiles studied or 
discussed the Zohar had retailed to him the legend of Simeon 
ben Jochai and his son Eleazar, who in the persecution of the 
Rabbis after the revolt of the Jews in the time of Adrian lived 
hidden in a cave for thirteen years. 1 During this time Moses 
and Elias appeared in bodily shape and conversed with them 
on the esoteric doctrines of the Cabala, and there R. Simeon 
wrote the Zohar, which contains the substance of these reve- 
lations. Stiles adds: "I did not believe it; 2 but R. Moses 
seemed to believe it. He [said that the Zohar] was the highest 
perfection of the Hebrew literature. — Ezra Stiles." 

One or two examples of Stiles' longer notes may be added. 
Upon the occasion of the occurrence in the text of the words 
Mishneh Torah, he remarks: 

"The Mishna Torah was antient; long before & far sublimer 
than that of R. Judah Hakodesh which was the Basis of the 
Gemara & Talmud. This latter respected an antient observ- 
ance of the Letter of the Law — the sublimer, the same spiritual 
D#£D sense which Jesus Christ gave to his Disciples, Luke XXIV 
44. 45. Heb. X. 1." At Exod. 6, 3, he observes: "Surprising 
that R. Hezekiah should only discourse upon philosophy, 
precious stones, and chemical principles, when commenting on 
Exod. VI. 3 — 'by my name Jehovah have I not been known 
unto them.'" 

The passages Stiles marked, as well as his notes and observa- 
tions, have to do chiefly with parts of the Zohar which are 
derived from the ancient Midrash — the homiletic exposition 
of the Synagogue — or are of similar nature; and not with its 
esoteric theosophy and mysticism or its excursions into al- 

1 Sabb. 33b and parallels. See also Jewish Encyclopedia, xi. 360. 

2 Probably his incredulity was about the bodily appearance of Moses and 
Elijah. 
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chemy and magic. Only in one or two cases does he seem to 
have had the curiosity to decipher one of the diagrams. But 
he can hardly have needed help from index or notes to lay his 
hand upon the treatises incorporated in the Zohar which con- 
tain the quintessence of its higher doctrine. 

Six months before Stiles acquired the Zohar, he received from 
London the bible of Christian mysticism, the works of Diony- 
sius the Areopagite, two folio volumes in Greek and Latin; and 
from this time to the end of his life there are many records in 
the Diary of his reading in that "truly divine and sublime 
writer.' ' The resemblance between these writings and the 
Cabala was obvious. Within a few days after he received the 
Zohar he wrote: "This day I paid for my Zohar, 22/ 6d. sterling. 
This forenoon, I spent reading Dionysius Areopagit., which I 
find to have the same sublime mysteries as the Zohar." Some- 
what earlier, he entrusted to his Diary the following "curious" 
reflections on the influence of Platonism. 

It would be curious to consider a Platonist under several views 
as 1. Plato himself and his Disciples still continuing in Idolatry: 
this we may see in Nonius, 1 Plotinus &c. 2. One become a Jew, 
or one being a Jew yet instituted also in Platonism. This we are 
said to have in Philo. However I differ from the whole learned 
world and suppose that Philo received nothing from Plato, but 
took all his supposed Platonism from the Caballa. 3. A pla tonic 
philosopher converted to Christianity. This we have in Dionysius 
the Areopagite, Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus &c. If they 
were not particularly platonists yet they were philosophers, who 
imbibed the most important Principles of Platonists. 4. One con- 
verted to Mahometism. . . . 2 Now I think it most natural to con- 
sider Dionysius particularly as an Athenian Philosopher, after his 
Conversion, retaining the philosophic Language in speaking Gospel 
Truths, as the Jewish Christians spake of them in Hebraisms, and 
Converts of every nation in the Idioms of their respective Lan- 
guages. The Moravians on the Volga are learning the Kalmuck 
and Tangut Language and the phrases in which they express spiri- 
tual Ideas concerning God, Angels, Religion, that they may com- 
municate Christian Truths in their oriental phraseology. The 
language of the American Indians expresses the Gospel in a very 

1 Who "Nonius" may be is a mystery. Did he mean Numenius ? 

2 Editor's omission. Perhaps Ibn Tofail and his Philosophus Autodidactus 
are intended. 
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peculiar Manner. A Platonist would talk of Christianity in a 
different Manner from a Jew. Hence the Peculiarity of Dionysius 
and his Master Hierotheos. He calls the Sun in the Firmament ttjs 
aycudoTTjTos ^tas-ct/cwv-TyXios. de div. Nomin. &c. p. 555. Col. i, 15, 
Christ eiKuv Beov. 

It is evident that ancient philosophy was not one of the 
branches of the author's wide-spreading erudition or he would 
not have had the temerity to contradict Philo himself about his 
indebtedness to Plato. 1 After that, it is not surprising that he 
did not recognize the indebtedness of the Cabala itself to Neo- 
platonism, but took it for an original concurrent philosophy 
which by other ways arrived at the same "sublime mysteries,' ' 
or perhaps — like Christian Cabalists before him — as the 
source of the Pythagorean and Platonic philosophies. 

What Stiles would have done with his Zohar after he got it 
if he had been left to his own resources it is hard to say; so far 
as I have ascertained he did not have Knorr von Rosenroth's 
Cabala Denudata, by the aid of which a man so adventurous 
in learning might have been bold enough to be his own teacher. 
He was not put to that necessity, however. The active com- 
merce of Newport with Europe and the West Indies brought 
thither many voyagers on their way back and forth, and the 
prosperity of the Jewish community there ensured them 
frequent visits from travelling collectors for the poor Jews of 
Palestine and other causes. Stiles invariably sought out the 
notabilities who came to town, and not least the Jewish Rabbis. 
At a later time in his life he enumerates six with whom he had 
thus become acquainted. 2 

Shortly after he got his precious Zohar one of these wander- 
ing Rabbis made his appearance in Newport, Rabbi Moses ben 
David Ashkenazi, a native of Poland. As his custom was, 
Stiles called on him as soon as he heard of his presence. With 
equally punctual courtesy, the Rabbi, in company with the 
Hazzan Touro, returned the call the same afternoon and Stiles 
narrates: "We had much conversation both of his travels and 
on the Talmud and Rabbinical literature. I showed him the 

1 There is no indication that he ever read any of the Greek philosophers he 
here discourses about. 

2 What can be learned from Jewish sources about these Rabbis has been 
gathered by G. A. Kohut, Ezra Stiles and the Jews. New York, 1902. 
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Zohar, with which he was delighted, speaking with raptures of 
the sublimity and mysteries of its contents; he told me if I 
could comprehend that book, I should be master of the Jewish 
learning and of the greatest philosophy in the world." During 
Rabbi Moses' brief stay in Newport — he sailed for the West 
Indies three weeks later — he several times visited Stiles again, 
and it may safely be surmised that their conversation ranged 
on the same subjects. 

In the following spring there arrived another cabalist, R. 
Hayyim Isaac Carrigal, a native of Hebron in Palestine, who 
remained in Newport four months and a half. During that 
time he fills a large and picturesque space in the Diary, and 
after his departure for the West Indies Stiles corresponded with 
him in Hebrew. Numerous entries in the Diary refer to meet- 
ings between them, and it is altogether probable that Stiles' 
induction into the mysteries of the Zohar was chiefly accom- 
plished under Carrigal's guidance. 

The procession did not end with Carrigal. In November of 
the same year came Rabbi Tobiah ben Jehuda from Poland, 
who was, according to Stiles, a great cabalist and philosopher. 
On the occasion of their first interview he notes: " We had much 
conversation on the Zohar." In another place, he writes: 
"The only Man that I ever suspected as a real and true adept 
[in the Rosicrucian philosophy] was Rabbi Tobias of Poland, 
but he evaded my interrogatories and communicated to me 
nothing — I believe he was only a conjectural speculative 
philosopher" — that is to say, not a practical alchemist who 
had actually experimented on the transmutation of metals or 
the production of the philosopher's stone. The following year 
a new rabbi came to town, "Rabbi Bosquila from Smyrna in 
the Levant," who had for many years been engaged in trade 
to the neglect of rabbinical studies. "He says, he has not read 
the Talmud, which I was surprised at, as by the certificate under 
the hand of a London Rabbi, he appears to be indeed a Rabbi x 
— but he has read the Zohar. The Bible and Zohar he is 
versed in and few other books." This is all he has to say 
about Rabbi Bosquila, of whose "contracted and limited 

1 It is possible that Stiles misunderstood what Bosquila meant about the 
Talmud. It would indeed be surprising if a rabbinical certificate were issued to 
one who had not studied the Talmud. 
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literature " he evidently had a poor opinion. Thus, between 
1772 and 1774, three or four cabalists were for a longer or 
shorter time in Newport, and it is evident that Stiles made the 
most of his opportunities to learn from them the contents and 
teachings of the Zohar. Having obtained such an introduction 
to the subject, he continued to take up the Zohar from time to 
time for his private edification, but in his later years these 
readings evidently became infrequent or lapsed altogether, 
while with Dionysius he kept up his intimacy to the end. 

A paper by Mr. Bradford on " Harriet Beecher Stowe" 
was read by Mr. Ford. It will appear in a series of like studies 
to be published elsewhere. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Shat- 
tuck and Wendell. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

FRANKLIN BENJAMIN SANBORN. 

By EDWARD STANWOOD. 



Franklin Benjamin Sanborn was born at Hampton Falls, 
New Hampshire, on December 15, 1831, and died at West- 
field, New Jersey, on February 24, 191 7. He was the son of 
Aaron and Lydia (Leavitt) Sanborn, and was born in a house 
already nearly a century old at the time of his birth, on a 
farm that had been occupied by six generations of his ancestors. 

His early life was that of the New Hampshire farm-boys, 
his neighbors; but he had the advantage of the use of a library 
left to the church in the town by Dr. Langdon, who had been 
its minister after retiring from the presidency of Harvard 
College. He made good use of the opportunity, and from 
early boyhood was a great reader and student. At the age of 
eleven years he had begun the study of both Latin and Greek, 
and although it was discontinued for a time, was resumed 
later; and all his life he kept up his acquaintance with Greek 
authors. 

As a youth he was deeply in love with Ariana Walker, a 
cousin of Dr. James Walker, then President of Harvard. 
Through her influence he was led to take a year's course at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and entered Harvard as a sopho- 
more in 1852. In August, 1854, while still in college, he 
married Miss Walker, then in the last stages of a mortal ill- 
ness, for she died within a week of the marriage. He was 
graduated seventh in the class of 1855. Among his classmates 
were Francis Barlow, Alexander Agassiz, Phillips Brooks, and 
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other men who were afterward prominent in public affairs and 
the professions. 

Already, before graduation, it had been suggested to him by 
Mr. Emerson that he should establish a private school in 
Concord. He did so in the spring of 1855. The school was 
continued until the time of the Civil War, and Mr. Sanborn's 
residence in Concord was maintained, with a brief interval, 
until his death. 

Long before the Concord school was given up Sanborn's 
course in life had been determined by the public events of the 
period. He seems to have been a politician, in the sense of 
having taken an extraordinary interest in political movements 
and intrigues, almost from infancy. He narrates in his Remi- 
niscences that he had a bet of fourpence ha'penny on the elec- 
tion of Van Buren, in 1840, at the mature age of nine years. 
His father and most of his relatives were Democrats, but his 
otherwise-mindedness was developed early in life, and when 
the Kansas-Nebraska turmoil began he broke loose from the 
party. From that time until the end came he was always a 
politician, but never a party man. That he never held — in- 
deed, he never sought — political office is not surprising, both 
because he did not covet such positions, and because no party 
with which for the moment he was acting could have confi- 
dence that some policy which he did not approve would not 
drive him into opposition. 

He plunged into the contest to make Kansas a free State 
with impetuosity. He became first the secretary of the Con- 
cord committee, next of the Middlesex County committee, 
and finally of the State committee, all of which had for their 
purpose to collect money, arms and ammunition for the men 
engaged in the fray against the Border Ruffians. These con- 
nections brought him into close relations with the coterie of 
Massachusetts abolitionists and free-soil men, with whom his 
association was to continue so long as any of them survived. 
He outlived them all. 

In the late summer of 1856 he was despatched by his State 
committee to inspect the approaches to the Kansas battlefield, 
and made a tour through Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska. Later 
he became an acquaintance, friend and intimate of John 
Brown, and was aware beforehand of the intended attack 
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upon Harper's Ferry. After the collapse of the emeute and the 
execution of Brown, he was apprehended in his home, arrested 
after a spectacular resistance on a warrant issued by the Ser- 
geant-at-arms of the United States Senate, citing him to ap- 
pear as a witness in the investigation of the Brown outbreak; 
but was released on a writ of habeas corpus. His connection 
with the struggle in "Bleeding Kansas," in which, however, 
he had no active participation in the Territory, and his asso- 
ciation with John Brown constituted an episode in his life in 
which he took great satisfaction. He never wearied of pub- 
lishing his unbounded — was it extravagant? — estimate of 
the moral and intellectual grandeur of John Brown. He held 
strong opinions — on what subject that he touched did he not 
entertain a strong opinion? — in some cases favorable, in 
others quite the reverse, as to the characters and careers of 
those who were engaged in the Kansas contest. 

The Civil War ended that chapter in his history. It also 
put an end to the Concord school and to Sanborn's activity as 
a teacher of youth. Up to that time his incursions into jour- 
nalism had been many, but brief and scattering. In 1862 
he undertook the editorship of the Boston Commonwealth , a 
weekly political newspaper always distinguished for its inde- 
pendent radicalism. After about seven months of that edi- 
torial service he was, in 1863, appointed by Governor Andrew 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Charities. The 
Board was a novelty not only in Massachusetts but also in the 
country, and Mr. Sanborn had much to do in organizing it 
and developing the theory on which other boards have since 
carried on their work. For twenty-five years thereafter, until 
1888, he continued, as Secretary or Chairman of the Board, or 
as Inspector of Charities, to exert an important influence upon 
the policy of the Commonwealth in its care of the lunatics, 
paupers and deficients who were its wards. 

But that was merely occupation of his spare time. In 1872 
he accepted a position as an editorial writer for the Springfield 
Republican, and removed to Springfield. He remained there 
less than two years, and returned to Concord in 1874; but the 
connection with the Republican ended only with his death, 
For more than forty years he sent regular letters to that 
paper, dealing with State and municipal politics — not ex- 
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eluding those of the nation — literature, history, reminiscence, 
whatever for the moment interested him. And still he found 
time to produce and publish an amazing number of books: 
biographies of the Concord worthies with whom he was on 
most intimate terms, a history of New Hampshire, and a 
large two volume book of reminiscences, among others. In 
the brief account of himself and his qualifications which every 
member of this Society is desired to give on his admission to 
membership, he replies to a request for the titles of books he 
had produced, "too numerous to catalogue here." He was 
elected to this Society in January, 1903, and it is character- 
istic of him that he attended the February meeting and took 
part five several times in the proceedings by "remarks." In- 
deed there was hardly one of the many meetings at which he 
was present at any time thereafter when his voice was not 
heard. He also frequently presented and read papers con- 
taining results of his research — not always strictly appro- 
priate to our proceedings; as, for example, his several papers 
on the Kansas struggle, and others on purely family affairs in 
New Hampshire, and on the career of St. John deCrevecoeur; 
nevertheless he did not wander so far from the field which is 
the proper tillage of this Society as have some others. 

In 1874 Mr. Sanborn married his cousin Louisa Augusta 
Leavitt, by whom he had three sons, two of whom survive. 
The eldest died in 1889 at the age of twenty-four. In the 
later years of his life he passed the winters with his youngest 
son Francis, at Westfield, New Jersey. In returning thither 
from a trip to New York, on January 17 of last year, he met 
with an accident by which his hip was broken. He did not 
recover from the shock, and died, February 24, 191 7. The 
funeral was held at the old Unitarian church in Concord, and 
was largely attended. Mrs. Sanborn survived him almost 
exactly a year, and died at the end of February, 1918. 

Few men of our time and our community were better known 
than Frank Sanborn. He was a man who compelled attention 
to what he said by voice or pen. All his life he was an unspar- 
ing critic of public men and public policies. The possession 
and the exercise of such gifts of sarcasm and denunciation as 
were his are not favorable to the acquisition and retention of 
intimate friends. On the other hand they did not create much 
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personal animosity toward him, perhaps because it was seen 
and tolerated that his normal attitude was that of opposition 
to whatever and whomsoever were for the time being in the 
ascendant in public affairs; and those whom he attacked were 
goodnaturedly willing to take their turn in receiving his shafts. 
There is no doubt that on the whole his letters to the Spring- 
field Republican, in which he was permitted to speak his mind 
without restraint, were beneficial in Commonwealth politics. 
He was not always so well informed as to what was going on 
and what was contemplated as he believed himself to be; and 
the politicians whom he criticised were not all so debased as 
he represented them to be. Nevertheless his letters were 
widely and eagerly read, and where they exposed real evils 
and evil men, his warnings were not always unheeded. 

It is a mere commonplace to say that he was a many-sided 
man. His mind had no fully predominant interest. Politics, 
the Concord group of philosophers, social and charities re- 
form, historical research, journalism, each had its period of 
predominance and gave way to something else. Devotion to 
them each in turn brought him into association with many 
prominent men and women in various walks in life; and he 
was never a more agreeable companion than when he was 
pouring forth the reminiscences of them with which his memory 
was richly stored. 



